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[These two little pieces are from ‘“ Andromeda and other 
Poems,” a new volume by CuaRLes Kinas.ey, just published 
by Ticknor & Fields.] 

I hear thy Voice, 0 Spring! 
I hear thy voice, O Spring ! 
Its flute-like tones are floating through the air, 
Winning my soul, with their wild ravishing, 
From earth’s heart weary care. 


Divinely sweet thy song— 
But yet methinks, as near the groves I pass, 
Low sighs on viewless wings are borne along, 
Tears gem the springing grass. 
« For where are they, the young, 
The loved, the beautiful, who, when thy voice 
A year agone along these valleys rung, 
Did hear thee and rejoice ! 


Thou seek’st for them in vain— 
No more they’ll greet thee in thy joyous round ; 
Calmly they sleep beneath the murmuring main, 
Or moulder in the ground. 


Yet peace, my heart— be still! 
Look upward to yon azure sky and know, 
To heavenlier music now their bosoms thrill, 
Where balmier breezes blow. 


For them hath bloom’d a spring, 
Whose flowers perennial deck a holier sod, 
Whose music is the song that seraphs sing, 

Whose light, the smile of God! 





A Farewell. 
My fairest child, I have no song to give you, 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray ; 
Yet ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 
Be good, swect maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Philister’s Reminiscence. 
(FROM ONE OF BROWN’S PRIVATE NOTE BOOKS.) 
(Concluded. ] 

“Qur rehearsals went on, a boy as usual 
taking the alto solos. At one of them, a 
week before the performance, I caught a 
glimpse of my priest, as he was passing out 
of the hall, but was unable to find him after- 
ward. A note next morning informed me 
that the singer would be present. Our con- 
ductor had much to say of the necessity of 
her appearance at least at the final rehearsal, 
and I wrote to the priest to that effect. 
‘Fear not,’ was his answer; ‘she needs no 
rehearsals, let your orchestra be firm, all will 
go rightly.’ 

“The time of the performance came. It 
was a delightful afternoon, and the huge 
church was filled. A temporary platform 
had been added to the organ gallery, where 
our forces were mustered. All was ready, 
except our promised solo singer. The com- 
mittee of the Society was at its wits’ end. 





No one knew what to make of it. I was 
upon thorns. Five, ten, fifteen minutes 
passed. The conductor called the boy soloist 
to his side and took his place. He waved 
his baton, and the first performance of Han- 
del’s immortal Oratorio in that part of the 
land began. Overture, recitative, air, chorus 
and so on followed in order, and the vast au- 
dience felt them as a new revelation of the 
power and grandeur, the beauty and heavenly 
serenity of sacred music. In cities where the 
high mass is sung Sabbath after Sabbath by 
an adequate choir, the taste even of the peas- 
ant is insensibly cultivated to the extent of 
appreciating, even at first hearing, music which 
otherwise would be beyond his reach. But 
for an audience like that which filled the edi- 
fice now, in the habit of hearing the masses 
of Mozart, Haydn, and the other great com- 
posers, who have written for our church, the 
‘Messiah’ was an esthetic and intellectual 
treat of the highest order. 


“We rose to sing the chorus, ‘ And he shall 
purify, and still our expected singer had not 
appeared. But before we closed a form glided 
down the platform to the conductor’s side. It 
was a young woman, at the most, nineteen 
years of age, tall and of exquisite proportions, 
a face not perfect in its features, but rendered 
inexpressibly beautiful—though very pale— 
by its rapt and holy expression, which spoke 
even more plainly than the dress and the 
small crucifix at her side of a life of devotion 
and religious contemplation. Her appearance 
seemed as unearthly to me as the tones of 
her voice had sounded at midnight upon the 
domain. A single timid glance around her 
and upon the conductor, and from that moment 
she seemed, though with us, not of us. The 
chorus closed, and silence —that awful silence 
of a multitude, which finds expression in Art 
only in the pianissimo of an immense choral 
foree—ensued for a moment. Every eye in 
the vast audience, every eye in the choir, 
was fixed upon that statue-like figure, as the 
momentary stillness was broken by the soft 
introductory chord of the organ, and the 
divine promise: ‘Behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive, and bear a Son!’ was recited in tones 
so clear and distinct, though not loud, as to 
penetrate into every nook and corner, floating 
away among the arches and vaultings of the 
cathedral. Each tone spoke of confidence 
mounting up to the certainty of perfect faith 
—was pervaded by the very spirit of ancient 
prophecy. And what divine joy, what glori- 
ous triumph, in every tone of the air which 
followed : ‘Oh, thou that tellest good tidings!’ 


“As she went on, a faint flush began to 
overspread her pale cheeks. The spirit of 
the music was mastering her. It was evident 
enough that this was all new to her, and 
wrought upon her, down to the very depths 
of her nature. 

“She closed her air, took the seat provided 
for her, bowed her head, and hid her face. 
But when we rose to sing the chorus, ‘For 
unto us,’ that climax hardly equalled in all 
music, she rose suddenly, stepped to the ranks 
of the altos, and with streaming eye and 
quivering lip, gave vent to the emotion which 
was fast overcoming her, by joining in with 
her noble voice. From this moment she 
joined in all the choruses, with a firmness and 
decision which added infinitely to the success 
of our performance. It was wonderful. 
When and where had she acquired such mu- 
sical knowledge as enabled her to sing thus 
without rehearsal,—a stranger among stran- 
gers? We never knew! 

“ There were at length a few minutes of in- 
termission. She sat as in adream. No one 
ventured to speak to her. She was as of 
another world; and for the time being her 
very existence was but in this mighty music. 


“ And now came the chorus so sad, so sor- 
rowful: ‘Behold the Lamb of God!’ In 
this she sang not, but stood with her eyes 
fixed upon the great crucifix suspended near 
the grand altar. Her emotions were becom- 
ing so powerful, her excitement so intense, 
that I left my place at the head of the basses, 
and drew near, fearing, I knew hardly what, 
almost expecting to see her drop— or even 
vanish from our view—for my imagination 
was wrought up to a wondrous degree, and 
the excitement caused by this music almost 
overcame my common sense —and she began 
to seem to me a being not of earth. 

“¢He was despised and rejected of men; a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.’ 

“No, mein Herr, I cannot describe it! She 
felt the agony she described. She could but 
with the utmost difficulty command her voice. 
The tears rolled down her pale cheeks. Sobs 
almost choked the tones. Her emotion was 
infectious and spread through the choir and 
through the church. The air was given 
entire; the second part, which is usually 
omitted, as well as the first. Before its close 
tears were streaming from all eyes. She, 
herself, liad acquired self-command as she 
went on, but the heart-piercing pathos of her 
voice lost not a jot or a tittle of its power. 
With the last note she gave way. We caught 
her as she sank back, and conveyed her to 
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the room behind the.organ. The priest was 
already there, and a Souple of nuns, to whose 
care we resigned her. No, no, I shall never 
hear true feeling in that part again!” 

Here the little man ceased, and swallowed 
rapidly two glasses of wine. 

“ But, Herr Rechnungsrath,” said I, “what 
became of her?” 

“Mein Herr,” said he, “there was a mys- 
tery there. When we finished our perform- 
ance, we found no one in the room back of 
the organ, nor has any one of us ever heard 
a single syllable in relation to her.” 





Music and Musical Taste in Havana. 


LETTER FROM SIGNOR TAGLIAFICO TO A FRENCH 
FRIEND IN CUBA. 


(Translated for the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin from the 
Courrier des Etats-Unis). 
(Concluded. ] 

“But,” say you, “the great Marty com- 
pany.” When you say these words you pro- 
duce in me all the effect of those old grum- 
blers of the first Empire, who, when reading 
the reports from the Crimea, never failed to 
exclaim, “Ah, the Old Guard! Where is 
the grand army?” The artists of this great 
company have been our friends and comrades 
of the theatre, at London or St. Petersburg, 
before they dreamed of coming to Havana, 
where, it is true, they had their greatest suc- 
cess, but where also they terminated their 
career, With one exception, and (between our- 
selves), without getting rich, for their ward- 
robes, left in pledge in your hands, alone saved 
them from the Moro Castle, the Clichy of the 
Antilles. 

“Tis ne chantent plus,” as Marcel says in 
the Huguenots, and the exception I have 
made proves the rule in the Tacon Theatre. 
In fact, I have read all the papers of the 
time, and I have found that Mme. Bosio was 
daily accused of sparing her voice, of singing 
carelessly, of being cold, in a word, of not 
working as hard as her associates. Mme. 
Bosio is now the first cantatrice of Europe. 
She is, said lately one of your friends, the 
only one of the “great company” who under- 
stood the Tacon Theatre—the theatre still 
full of their voices. That does not surprise 
me, I answered; they left their voices here ! 

I would next speak to you of the press and 
the public, (this is hard for me, who owe them 
nothing but praise); of the public, whose 
judgment is always sovereign, if not infallible ; 
of the press, whose duty it is first to express 
the impressions of the public, and then (and 
it is its most important mission ) to enlighten 
it, to guide it, to instruct it, td teach it, to 

regulate its sympathies, so that Art may not 
fall into the hands of parties that cannot fail 
to arise in a country like yours, far removed 
from the great centres of light, progress, and 
civilization. I have certainly read all that 
has been written in the journals upon the 
Italian Opera, during the season, and I can- 
didly declare there are not two lines from 
which an artist could derive benefit, or which 
could in the least degree assist the public in 
forming their opinion. 

One paper, in the beginning, with a very 
slightly disguised opposition to Maretzek’s 
undertaking, hazarded some technical musical 
words, confounding style with method, blaming 
one artist for altering, and another for trans- 
posing his airs, without troubling itself about 





the voices, the proprieties, nor even the tradi- 
tions of the great operas of Europe. This, 
happily, did not last long; the critic soon 
found himself at the end of his vocabulary, 
and then began what we call the “ proof 
before letters,” the criticism before perform- 
ance. Here is a specimen: “ On such a day, 
such an opera will be given. Why does such 
an artist sing in it, and why not another? 
We should like to know, Mr. Manager, how 
many rehearsals you are going to have. Ah, 
ah, eight years ago we heard the same opera 
given by the great company. Take care, 
caramba! for we shall be there, we, the Cids 
of criticism, the Don Quixotes of the Feuil- 
leton !” 

But of rational appreciation there is none ; 
of analysis of the good points of this artist 
or the defects of that one, none. No, I am 
mistaken. A certain Sergeant of my acquain- 
tance was blamed for having, in L’ Elisir 
d Amore, kicked away a piece of bread which 
annoyed him on the stage, without regard for 
the public! But this poor Sergeant had tight 
pantaloons, and an accident might happen to 
him so easily. To go higher: Ronconi was 
to be the star of the season. What is the 
amount of the criticism on this artist? In 
Maria di Rohan, they have proved as clear 
as day that it is always imprudent for husbands 
to look through key-holes ; also that in seizing 
a woman by the hair, there is danger of pull- 
ing off her head-dress. We have read all 
these things! In L’Hlisir d Amore he has 
been advised not to embrace the Notary, as 
he does when he has to say “ 7” abbraccio, e ti 
saluto, uficial @amor.” These are observa- 
tions full of delicacy and propriety, when 
they relate to two of the grandest creations of 
that great artist, called Ronconi. Poor Ron- 
coni! has he not been advised by a journal— 
I will spare it the shame of naming it—to 
engage himself in the comic troupe, to take 
the place of Ruiz, the clown and buffoon of 
the place? O glory! That the greatest 
dramatic genius of the time, the actor whose 
name is inscribed by London critics next afier 
that of Rachel on the list of celebrities of 
the stage, should come to Havana, to be 
disposed of in this way! Habent sua fata, 
histriones ! 

I have told you that, under such circum- 
stances, parties are inevitable, especially with 
an ignorant and foolish public. So we have 
had them this season here, where, instead of 
a public—* Cillustrado publico,” as the bills 
say—we have had two parties ; where instead 
of an Italian troupe, we have had two prima 
donnas eclipsing all the rest ; vehement, fanat- 
ical, insane parties, and prima donnas, much 
amazed, I am sure, at the excess of honor or 
of indignity offered them. One evening I 
asked one of these rude partisans the cause 
of this inexplicable worship of an idol who 
was certainly far from reckoning perfection 
among her divine attributes. He answered 
me, “I love Gog, because I hate Magog.” 
“ And you hate Magog?” “ Because I love 
Gog!” I asked no more. 

What idolatries have we not witnessed ? 
You recollect, my dear V., the temple ringing 
with frantic hurrahs, the seats shaking under 
the blows of the knights of the chandelier 
(the clagueurs) the bouquets strewing the 
stage (they were swept away at each fall of 
the curtain to serve for further triumphs in 
succeeding acts); the crowns of artificial 
flowers, of gold or tinSel acorns, with which 
the goddess had to cover her heated brow ; 





the doves—that emblem of peace ever since 
the flood—carrying in their claws the symbols 
of discord, the colors of the parties; and 
finally the sonnets, the caricatures, the jour- 
nals, the papers, large and small, rough or 
satined, of every form, of every color—this 
was the ordinary ceremony. 

But on the great days, the benefits, the an- 
cient Saturnalia were revived in all their splen- 
dor. After having exhibited the goddess in 
a glory, surrounded by little loves, in a blaze 
of Bengal lights, amid a shower of scraps of 
gold paper, the adepts conducted her to her 
chariot, and the march of the ox Apis began. 
Nothing was wanting, neither the yelling of 
the crowd, nor the torches waving in the dark 
night, nor the boys hanging to the trees, the 
windows, everywhere, and crying, “ Long live 
the Goddess! Death to her rival!” At last 
and above all, the inexpressible z¢zi-bowmboum 
of two military bands, playing two different 
airs at the same time, (what airs ! what music !) 
accompanied and completed this tropical mas- 
querade. 

“What!” they will exclaim in Europe, 
“all that for a seale well done, a note finely 
given, or a trill skillfully executed?” Well, 
well, voice, singing, talent had nothing to do 
with this matter. People had first to amuse 
themselves, to belong to a party, to pretend 
to be connoisseurs, and as, at the end of the 
account, the result was no small amount of 
golden ounces and Spanish quadruples, for 
the manager and the artists, everybody found 
the fun charming. 

But pour Tamour de Dieu! my dear V., 
ask me no more what I think of your Italian 
Opera. Come and see Ronconi and me in 
London, next summer. We will show you 
the Royal Italian Opera; and you shall see 
for yourself, as we used to say at college, 
quod erat demonstrandum. Bring us some 
cigars! Yours, D. TAGLiaFico. 


ANA 7 J SIS 
Mendelssohn’s Symphony-Cantata: 


“, HYMN OF PRAISE. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


The resumption of the Scherzo presents, not, as is 
most frequently the custom, an entire repetition Da 
Capo of this portion of the movement, but only a 
recapitulation of its principal ideas, and these much 
modified in their effect by their vayied arrangement 
and different opposition to each other. 

It must, surely, have been the purpose to represent 
in this movement the influence o passion opposed by 
the promptings of religion,—the secret voice of con- 
science urging, almost imperceptibly, the often-re- 
peated summons which is the chief theme of the 
entire work,—the earthly feelings contending to resist 
its admonition, but these, soothed by the benign effect 
of devotion, gently sink into the sleep of unconscious- 
ness. 

(3). Adagio religioso. The expression of this heav- 

J stream of melody is one of pure religious fervor, 
even where its tranquil beauty is chequered by a 
transient agitation, we have, as is shown by the sub- 
sequent application of the same thought, but the ren- 
dering of an intenser excitement from the same fecl- 
ing,—not an interruption of it. 

The plan of the movement is much simpler than 

of either of the foregoing. The — melody : 


GS Femo alae eet fess 


which is one of singular extent, and to a the 
peculiar richness of the orchestral distribution imparts 
a warmth of color all glowing with enthusiasm,—this 
melody is relieved by an Episode composed of broken, 
declamatory phrases, and so best suited technically to 
contrast the continuous cantabile of the by py ea 
and it is introduced and accompanied 

which I quote: 
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for the purpose of identifying it at its recurrence in 
another situation, and of justifying thus my specula- 
tion as to the expression of the whole passage. The 
chief melody is resumed with a varied and very noyel 
orchestral treatment, and it is now prolonged into a 
Coda, the exquisite beauty of which is consonant 
with the character of the entire movement, impress- 
ing us with a sense of peace around, and content 
within, and devotion to the source from whence all 
comfort springs. 


Il. THE VOCAL PORTION. 


(4). Chorus.—All men,all things, all that have life and breath, 
sing to the Lord. Hallelujah ! 

We now enter upon the vocal portion of the com- 
position, which is connected with the equally import- 
ant series of instrumental movements that introduce 
it, not only by the unity of feeling that pervades the 
whole, but by the further development in the course 
of it of some of the ideas that have been announced 
in the preludial portion of the work. This opening 
Chorus is incomplete in itself, commencing as it does 
in the key of the previous Adagio, from which, by a 
gradual course of modulation, it proceeds into that 
in which the work begins and aabtniben, in which the 
voices enter with a magnificent peal of harmony that 
seems to be the song of all nature united in one com- 
mon acclamation. The figure that accompanies the 
Fpisode in the preceding Adagio is resumed at the 
commencement of this movement, and continues with 
prominent effect through the sustained harmony of 
the voices, and the expression of that passage is thus, 
I suppose, connected with the present idea. Pres- 
ently all motion ceases, and the voices, quite unac- 
companied, break forth into the theme with which 
the work opens, which has. been anticipated in frag- 
mentary responses by the most powerful instruments 
throughout the course of modulations that connects 
the Chorus with the Adagio, and of which the words 
now define the meaning, with an effect of imposing 
grandeur that music cannot surpass. 

(5). Praise the Lord with lute and harp, in joyful song exto 
Him, and let all flesh magnify His might and His glory. 

This Chorus is continuous of the preceding, but I 
distinguish it for the sake of better drawing attention 
to the new character that is here assumed, and of de- 
scribing the technical structure of the present move- 
ment. This embodies a multitudinous joy, to the 
expression of which its fugal element greatly con- 
tributes ; for this element, however dependent upon 
scholarship for its successful manifestation, and how- 
ever, on this account, frequently employed as a mere 
display of technical facility, is in itself essentially 
dramatic, and embodies the idea of multitudinous 
excitement more efficiently than almost any other 
principle of musical development ; in exemplification 
of which, I need but cite the derisive Chorus, “ He 
trusted in God,” in the Messiah, and several of the 
most effective choruses in Jsracl in Egypt. The form 
of passage with which the movement opens, and 
which accompanies the chief Subject throughout, was, 
obviously, suggested to the composer by the first 
phrase of the text, who reflects this suggestion upon 
the audience through the brilliancy of effect and glad- 
ness of spirit that is thus especially imparted to the 
whole movement. 

I have spoken of the fugal element (namely, of the 
successive entry of the several parts with the same 
subject, and of the continual elaboration of this in 
their constant responses), as conspicuous in the com- 
position of this movement, which is not, however, a 
strict fugue fulfilling all the exactions of scholastic 
canon; but if on this account less erudite, it is none 
the less effective. The principal Subject : 
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Praise the Lord with late and harpsin joyful song extol Him! 
is developed at considerable length, and then relieved 
by the introduction of a second Subject: 
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Andletall flesh magnify{His might and His glory! 


which is subsequently worked in combination with 
the former. A passage of remarkable prominence is 
where the tenor voices alone have the first three notes 
of the chief theme, to which the rest of the choir 
respond in full harmony; the broad simplicity of 
which, and the consequent power, are eminently 
appropriate to the grandeur of the sentiment. Burst- 
ing, as though with unrestrainable transport, ‘through 





the tumult of these many-tongued rejoicings, the 
glorious summons with which the work opens is 
again proclaimed with magnificent solemnity, en- 
forced by unisonous accompaniment of the voices 
with the brass instruments ; and its expression, thus 
modified, seems to approve while it commands the 
universal act of homage; with this well-timed and 
eminently effective recurrence of the initial phrase, 
the Chorus is completed. 

(6). Solo and Semi-Chorus.—Praise thou the Lord, 0 my 
spirit, and my inmost soul praise His great loving kindness. 

Praise thou the Lord, 0 my spirit, and forget thou not all 
His benefits. 

Still continuous of the foregoing movement, this 
exquisite piece of reposeful beauty presents, under a 
very different aspect, the same purpose—of acknowl- 
edging the omnipresent influence of the Fountain 
of Life. Opposed to the massive solidity of all 
that has preceded, the brightness of the effect. of 
the single soprano voice (alternated with the re- 
sponses of the female chorus, and supported by the 
peculiarly delicate = of the accompaniment 
of iterated chords) has here an expression so intense, 
yet so tranquil—so fervid, yet so peaceful,—as may 
well be supposed the outpouring of a soul thrilling 
with the sense of grateful love—of love of which its 
own happy tranquillity is at once the cause and the 
consequence. Let me distinguish one incident of 
especial merit in this piece, and one that is particu- 
larly characteristic of Mendelssohn; this is the re- 
sumption, after a cadence in the fifth of the original 
key, of the opening theme : 











tetas Sie 

Praise thou the Lord, O my spi - rit. 
which is introduced with charming effect by a short 
sequence upon its first phrase with the choral voices, 
which the solo felicitously interrupts by repeating the 
phrase a third higher (which brings it into the origi- 
nal key), instead of a second higher, which has been 
the interval at which its successive anticipations have 
appeared in the sequence. 


(7). Recitative.—Sing ye praise, all ye redeemed of the Lord, 
redeemed from the hand of the foe, from your distresses, from 
deep affliction ; who sat in the shadow of death and darkness, 
all ye that cried in trouble unto the Lord, sing ye praise, give 
ye thanks, proclaim aloud His goodness. 

Air.—He counteth all your sorrows in the time of need; He 
comforts the bereaved with His regard. Sing ye praise, give 
ye thanks, proclaim aloud His goodness. 

Chorus.—All ye that cried unto the Lord in distress and 
on affliction. He counteth all your sorrows in the time of 
need. 


This series of three movements brings us back to 
the feeling rendered in the second of the instrumental 
portions of the work,—an identity the more conspicu- 
ous by the return here to the key of the Allegretto 
Agitato; but, though the fecling be identical, the 
sense of our temporal associations, which, while it 
endures, is paramount, there is this marked differ- 
ence in the expression—that the instrumental move- 
ment embodies the workings of present passion ; and 
the three vocal pieces, the sorrowing languor of the 
bruised heart, that still aches from memory of a grief 
of which the immediate action is past. ‘This is pre- 
sented in the pensive melancholy that touches our 
sympathy rather than stimulates our enthusiasm. 

The first phrase of the Recitative : 





is important, as announcing the purport of these three 
pieces—“In the memory of vour affliction sing 
praises ”—and this is rendered in the accents of grief 
as poured from a sincere heart, in which to recollect 
is to feel anew. This phrase recurs immediately 
before the close of the Recitative, and again, near the 
end of the plaintive Air that succeeds; and there 
appears to me to be a deep meaning in its repeated 
recurrence, especially in a composition of Mendels- 
sohn, who never trifled with his resources, and never 
wrote without a purpose. 

The melodious smoothness and the expressive sad- 
ness of the Air make their own comment; and the 
same remark applics to the Chorus, which, in an 
entirely different train of ideas, but with completely 
the same expression, is a further development of the 
sentiment of the Solo. Mendelssohn has been emin- 
ently successful in this cantabile style of choral 
writing, in which he has been much imitated, but 
never surpassed; the employment of a prominent 
figure continuously throughout the accompaniment, 
as in the present case, is also one of his peculiarities : 
such general characteristics make this Geom one of 
a class, its association with which cannot but en- 
hance its effect by the charming recollections it 
awakens, while its individual merits will always 





make it interesting independently of every associa- 
tion. 

(8). Duet and Chorus.—I waited for the Lord, He inclined 
unto me, He heard my complaint ; O blessed are they that 
hope and trust in the Lord. 

Let me not dilate by attempting to describe the 
charm of this exquisite piece. The lovely melody of 
the opening Solo is, after the short choral refrain, 
repeated by the second voice against a counter-mel- 
ody of the first voice, that is twined about it with as 
much grace as ingenuity; after a repetition of the 
choral refrain, which is, according to the constant 
practice of Mendelssohn, enhanced in its effect by a 
striking variation of the harmony, the principal mel- 
ody is assigned to the male voices of the chorus, and, 
with this rich, sonorous tone, it forms a groundwork 
upon which is constructed another series of counter- 
—— for the two solo voices ; in the Coda, a dif- 

rent combination is made of the solo voices with 
the chorus, and the final cadence is formed with 
singular beauty by the entry of the male voices of the 
chorus with the first phrase of the melody, which has 
been successively anticipated, in another part of the 
scale, by each of the solo voices. 

(9). Atr.—The sorrows of death had closed all around me,and 
hell’s dark terrors had got hold upon me, with trouble and 
deep heaviness : but saith the Lord, ‘‘ Come, arise from the 
dead, and awake thou that sleepest, I bring thee salvation.” 

The restless perturbations of a heart torn by 
affliction are strikingly embodied in the wild agita- 
tion of this impassioned Air; and the hopeful fervor 
of the second theme expresses the expectant faith in 
the Divine promise. 

(10). Recitative.—We called through the darkness, ‘‘ Watch- 
man, will the night soon pass?” The watchman only said, 
“Though the morning will come, the night will come also.” 
Ask ye, inquire ye, if ye will, inquire ve, return again, ask, 
* Watchman, will the night soon pass ?” 

The wonderfully dramatic setting of this short, 
very important text, is one of the most remarkable 
instances the art presents of its power to enforce the 
significancy of verbal expression, giving to this an in- 
tensity and a depth wholly beyond the scope of spoken 
language. 

The thrilling phrase for the orchestra, rendered 
especially poignant by the peculiar instrumental com- 
bination employed to give it effect, represents a keen 
sense of anguish, the agony of which seems to wring 
the words of the enquiry from a spirit so broken as to 
be incapable of hope in a reply : 
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Watchman, will the night soon pass? 


The myer of this passage makes us feel still more 
intensely the longing for relief—the despair of its at- 
tainment so livingly embodied. The four words of 
description are very felicitously distinguished from 
the context in the setting ; and the troublous anxiety 
of the Watchman’s answer eminently realizes the 
different emotion of one who witnesses but may not 
solace another’s woe, from that of one stricken with 
affliction who cannot be comforted. The transposi- 
tion of the entire passage to a note higher wonder- 
fully augments, if it change not its expression. A 
new pang seems to rend the heart—a new impulse 
of impatience to prompt an exclamation uttered from 
the very depth of despair; the Watchman’s reply, by 
the modification of minor into major, and by the 
acceleration of the motion of the accompaniment, 
bears now the purport of an increased concern in the 
woe that there is an increased sense of inability to 
console. Another repetition of the passage, trans- 
pees yet to. note higher, represents the sufferer 
vecome reckless from the long protraction of a tor- 
ment which, like dropping water, accumulates power 
by its continuance. This repetition is interrupted by 
a passage of still more exciting intensity; and, his 
power of suffering exhausted,—his heart at the point 
of breaking, the afflicted one seems to be utterly 
prostrated by his weight of woe. 

(11.) Solo and Chorus.—The night is departing, the day is 

pp hing, therefi let us cast off the works of darkness, 
and let us gird on the armor of light. The day is approaching, 
the night is departing. 

Now it is as though the profound darkness were 
rent, and a stream of Heaven’s own radiance piercing 
the cleft, struck, electrically, life and faith into the 
withered heart, which was at once quickened with a 
new vitality by its genial warmth and brightness. 
Such is the effect of the soprano Solo that, quite un- 
accompanied, and in a key which is, however rela- 
tive, totally unexpected, breaks in upon the unre- 
solved dissonance with which the tenor ceases : 
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This announces the chief Subject of the very grand 
Chorus, that, with the utmost possible force of voices 
and instruments, and with equal power of ideas, 
repeats, as with the tongue of an universe, the glori- 
ous truth revealed from Heaven. The triumphant 
jubilation that characterizes this magnificent piece, 
penetrates the feelings of every listener, and fills a 
vast throng with such enthusiastic gladness as springs 
from the consciousness of patriotic success or the act 
of poetic creation. 

felicitous illustration of the text occurs where 
the words “ Let us gird on the armor of light!” are 
first introduced ; and this inspiring summons— 
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is echoed from side to side of the orchestra, as if 
passed from rank to rank of a mighty host, unanim- 
ous in a noble cause, and waiting but the appointed 
signal to set free the ardor within them. most 
spirited fugue that constitutes the important Episode 
which relieves the chief theme, is constructed upon 
the following subject : 
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ie = gird on the armor, the armor of light ; 
All who hear it must exult in the grand expression 
of sincerity and reliance conveyed in the concluding 
passage, where the unaccompanied voices declaim 
with majestic breadth the opening words. 

12. Choral.—Let all men praise the Lord, 

In worship lowly bending, 
On His most Holy Word, 
Redeem’d from woe depending, &c. 

“Nun danket Alle Gott,” is one of the most gene- 
rally familiar of the very many Hymn tunes of the 
Lutheran: Church which were adopted into it by its 
founder, and, with the verses to which they are sung, 
that also date from the time of the Reformation, have 
been in constant use as a portion of the Service, from 
that period to the present. We in England have not 
the advantage of those among whom these Chorals 
are habitually familiar, to be able instantly to associ- 
ate them, as we should our National Anthem, or the 
Hundredth Psalm, with the words with which they 
are always connected, and to recognize in them, 
accordingly, the illustration of some particular senti- 
ment wherever they may be performed, either sepa- 
rately, or,#s in the present instance, in the course of 
an extensive composition. The theme is, to us, new 
as the treatment with which it is presented to us, and 
we hear and we judge both together, finding in them 
what interest we may, apart from all associations 
beyond the present work. Mendelssohn followed the 
example of the great Bach, which was founded on 
still earlier precedent, of incorporating these vener- 
able tunes, as themes for elaboration in his works ; 
and we may well understand, if we cannot experi- 
ence, the peculiar interest they must excite, and the 
peculiar ideas they must suggest, when heard in such 
situations by those who know them with a life-long 
intimacy. The preceding piece announces the glad 
tidings of the Redemption; the present embodies, in 
phrases so well known that all the hearers to whom 
the work was originally addressed might join in them, 
the acknowledgments of a grateful world. 

The first stanza is harmonized in simple counter- 
point for the four voices, without any accompani- 
ment,—an effect so pure and so sympathetic, that it 
must always be the best possible rendering of a calm, 
devotional fecling. The second stanza is given as a 
Plain Song to all the voices in unison, and its broad 
simplicity supports the florid counterpoint of the or- 
chestra, which here derives additional effect from the 
other stanza having been sung entirely without in- 
struments. This latter method of treating the theme 
is especially ecclesiastical, it having been the ancient 
custom for the “ Church Part,” or Plain Song, to be 
sung hy the body of the people, while the organ, or 
sometimes a select choir, accompanied them with 
such variety or complication of counterpoint as the 
skill or fancy of the composer prompted him to con- 
struct upon it. 

18. Duet.—My song shall be alway Thy mercy, singing Thy 

raise, Thou only God ; my tongue ever speak the goodness 
Thou hast done unto me. 

1 wander in night and foulest darkness, and mine enemies 
stand threatening around ; yet called I upon the Name of the 
Lord, and He redeemed me with watchful goodness. 


The charming fluency of the melody, and the soft 
richness of the instrumentation, give a character of 
repose to the first sentence of this Duct, that shows 
the words as springing from a soul at peace with all 
around,—a song of thankfulness poured forth in the 
calm spirit of contentment. he more troubled 
character assumed at the entry of the soprano voice 
on the words “I wander,” indicates rather recollec- 





tions of grief than present suffering, from which the 
confidence of the declaration, “Yet called 1,” when 
the two voices are first brought together, and the 
gentle sweetness of the succeeding passage, “ And He 
redeemed me,” bring us back to the sense of tranquil 
security which is the prominent expression of the 
piece. The resumption of the opening melody by 
the soprano voice, while the tenor has a counter-mel- 
ody, is one of the chief effects in the Duet. 

14. Chorus.—Ye nations, offer to the Lord glory and might. 

Ye monarchs, offer to the Lord glory and might. 

Thou heaven, offer to the Lord glory and might. 

The whole earth, offer to the Lord glory and might. 

The misery past, the Redemption accomplished, 
the general song of thanks and the personal feeling 
of gratitude openly and secretly offered at the Heav- 
enly mercy-seat, the universe is called upon to glorify 
the Lord, from whom proceed alike the punishment 
and the pardon. This purpose is embodied with a 
dignity worthy of the theme ; the grand declamatory 
Subject, of a class with some of the noblest of Han- 
del’s— 
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is so accompanied at its announcement, that the 
voices, being quite independent of the orchestra, give 
clear and emphatic enunciation to the comprehensive 
summons, which thus reaches alike the outer sense 
and the inward feeling of multitudinous nations, 
thunder-voiced and irresistible. The several vocal 
parts enter successively with the same Subject, but 
each with a different division of the text, implying 
that the four great embassies, to the Nations, the 
Monarehs, the Heavens, and the Earth, spread them- 
selves through the infinity of space, circulating their 
message from sphere to sphere, and filling the un- 
tathomed realms with the one grand utterance of the 
one great feeling. 

15. O give thanks to the Lord, praise Him all ye people, and 
ever praise His Holy Name. 

Sing ye the Lord, and ever praise His Holy Name. 

The imitative form of the preceding movement 
now ceases. An orchestral passage, in which an ex- 
traordinary and most astonishing effect of breadth is 
attained by the progression of the parts in long scales 
of measured notes by contrary motion, introduces the 
ponderousky massive harmony of the voices with pro- 
digious majesty ; the universe has reverberated with 
the awful summons, the universe has obeyed, and all 
created powers join in the Hymn of Praise. 

We have then a clever fugue upon this Subject, the 
aim of which appears to be, artistically, to give solid- 
ity to the composition by the exercise of the pro- 
foundest scholastic resources,—dramatically, to give 
the effect of multitude, and so of vastness, as an 
appropriate rendering of the text. 

16. All that have life and breath, sing to the Lord. 

Finally, the initial phrase—that which, as a motto, 
first announced in a grand epitome the entire design 
of the work—now announces the design to be ful- 
filled, and declares the heart-expanding solemnity of 
offering praise to be accomplished. ‘The mind that 
could produce was all-competent to approve the 
greatness of this noble masterpiece, and this repeti- 
tion of his chief idea seems like his setting his seal 
upon the work, which stamped it as worthy of the 
theme, worthy of the art, and worthy of the composer. 

London, Jan. 1857. G. A. MAcraRREN. 











Ye nations, 











Beethoven's “ Moon-light ” Sonata — Liszt. 
[We translate the following from the Voyage Musical en 
Allemagne et en Italie of Hecror Beruioz, Paris, 1844.) 


There is a work of Beethoven, known by the 
name of the Sonata in C Sharp minor, the Adagio of 
which is one of those poesies which human language 
knows not how to designate. Its means of action 
are very simple ; the left hand softly lays out large 
chords of a sad and solemn character, and of such 
length as to allow the vibrations of the piano gradu- 
ally to die away upon each one ; above this, the lower 
fingers of the right hand keep up an obstinate arpeg- 
gio accompaniment, of which the form never varies 
from the first measure to the last; while the other 
fingers render audible a sort of lamentation, the mel- 
odic efflorescence of this sombre harmony. 

One day, some seven or eight years ago, Liszt, in 
executing this Adagio before a little circle of which 
I made one, took it into his head to alter and denat- 
uralize it, after the manner usually adopted then to 
win the applause of the fashionable public : instead 





of holding out those long notes in the bass, instead of 
the severe uniformity of rhythm and of movement 
just alluded to, he introduced trills and tremolos, he 

urried and retarded the measure, disturbing thus by 
passionate accents the calmness of this sadness, and 
making thunders groan in this cloudless sky, which 
should be only sombered by the sun’s departure. . . . 
I must confess, I suffered cruelly, more even than I 
ever suffered hearing our unfortunate cantatrici em- 
broider the grand monologue in Freyschiitz; for to 
this torture was added the chagrin of seeing such an 
artist indulge in a trick that ordinarily belongs only 
to mediocrity. But what was to be done about it ? 
Liszt was then like a child who, without complaining 
picks himself up from a fall which we pretend not to 
perceive, and who would cry were you to offer him 
your hand. He has risen up proudly : for several 
years past especially it is no longer he who pursues 
success, but success which is out of breath in follow- 
ing him; the roles are exchanged. Let us return to 
our Sonata. 

Recently one of those men of heart and soul, whom 
artists are so happy to encounter, had assembled a few 
friends ; I was of the number. Liszt arrived in the 
evening, and,—finding a discussion going on about 
the value of a piece of Weber’s, to which the public, 
whether because it was poorly executed, or from some 
other reason, had in a recent concert given but a cold 
reception,—seated himself at the piano to answer in 
his manner to the antagonists of Weber. The argu- 
ment appeared unanswerable, and all were obliged to 
confess that a work of genius had been misapprecia- 
ted. Just as he had finished, the lamp which lighted 
the apartment appeared on the point of going out: 
one of the company went to revive it. 

—Do no such thing, said I; if he will play the 
Adagio of Beethoven in C sharp minor, this twilight 
will not be amiss. 

——With all my heart, said Liszt; but extinguish 
the light entirely, cover up the fire, let the darkness 
be complete. 

Then, in the midst of those deep shades, after a 
moment for collecting our thoughts, the noble elegy, 
the same which he had formerly so strangely disfig- 
ured, rose in its sublime simplicity ; not a note, not 
an accent were addéd to the notes and accents of the 
author. It was the shade of Beethoven, evoked by 
the virtuoso, whose grand voice we were hearing. 
Each of us shuddered in silence, and after the last 
chord we were silent still. . . . . we wept. 








“WHAT DOES IT MEAN ?” is often asked of a fine 
piece of music without words. The truth is, the 
meaning of music lies hidden in those deeper and 
more mysterious regions of the human soul’s every 
day experience, which it is as vain to ignore as it is 
impossible to render into the distinct tones of thought. 
Music is deeper than speech, and makes its appeal to 
that within us that is deeper than thoughts of the 
understanding. Music expresses that part of our 
best and deeper consciousness, which needs precisely 
such a fluid, sympathetic language as its tones alone 
afford. Music begins where words leave off; by it 
our inmost, spiritual natures commune with each 
other. Hence the loftiest poetry, the most inspired 
and subtle charm of conversation, in short that magi- 
cal something that distinguishes the utterances of 
genius in its high hour, in whatsoever form, is an 
approximation to music and sets the finest chords to 
vibrating within us in something the same way. The 
effect of music could hardly be described more accu- 
rately than in the very terms in which the higher 
ranges of Coleridge’s conversation are described by 
his nephew, in the preface to the “Table Talk.” 
For example: 

T have seen him at times when you could not incar- 
nate him,—when he shook aside your petty questions 
or doubts, and burst with some impatience through 
the obstacles of common conversation. Then, escaped 
from the flesh, he would soar upwards into an atmos- 
phere almost too rare to breathe, but which seemed 
proper to him, and there he would float at ease. Like 
enough, what Coleridge then said, his subtlest listener 
would not understand as a man understands a news- 
paper but upon such a listener there would steal an 
influence, and an impression, and a sympathy ; there 
would be a gradual attempering of his body and spir- 
it, till his total being vibrated with one pulse alone, 
and thought became merged in contemplation ;— 


And so, his senses gradually wrapt 

In a half sleep, he’d dream of better worlds, 
And dreaming hear thee still, O singing lark, 
That sangest like an angel in the clouds ! 
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American Voices.—Musical Conventions. 


Mr. Dwicut.—The “ Diarist ” has, in your last 
issue, touched upon a topic which has often recurred 
to my own mind, and without doubt to many others 
also. All who have based their judgment upon 
observation, instead of thoughtlessly adopting the 
popular notion, must long ago have been aware of 
the abundance of good voices with which our 
land is blessed. If, indeed, it be, that any lands are 
more favorable than others to the production of rare 
voices, ours must be among the number, for the really 
fine Mezzo Sopranos (voices), which are to be found 
in our towns and villages, would suffice to supply 
half the world with great singers, if they were accom- 
panied by that gift of the spirit, which alone can 
make’a true artist. Nor is this endowment entirely 
wanting among us. The experience of nearly every 
country Music Teacher will furnish at least one ex- 
ample of a rare voice combined with equally rare 
mental endowments. Very few, however, even of 
the most gifted, have ever reached a higher state of 
advancement than to sing the anthems (so called) 
inserted in the back part of psalm-tune books, which 
usually differ from the psalm-tunes only in containing 
more measures and in venturing a note or two higher 
in the treble parts. 

As to the causes and means of cure of this great 
deficiency in the development of our musical resources 
the Diarist offers some suggestions, with which I 
must partly agree and partly differ. First, the cause : 
this I take to be, mainly, the r character of the 
Sacred Music which obtains throughout the land. 
When it is considered that in almost every town or 
village in New England a “ Singing School” gathers 
together each winter the musical people of the place, 
for the purpose of “Sol-Fa-ing” through the last 
psalm-tune book of the favorite “Professor,” the 
great influence exerted by this class of music in vitia- 
ting the taste, and in deadening that susceptibility to 
the influence of really good music, which is natural 
to the community, will be apparent. 

The Diarist, looking around for something to im- 
prove this state of things, fixes upon Musical Con- 
ventions as likely to help him. Having been con- 
nected with a great many of these affairs, in several 
different States and under the management of many 
different Professors, I can speak with some certainty 
concerning their objects and influence. They are, in 
fact, only gigantic Singing Schools, where the Pro- 
fessor gets paid for advertising his own books, and at 
which country people are educated up to the standard 
of such master-pieces as the Oratorios of “ Absalom” 
and the “ Captivity and Restoration,” or the equally 
classical “ Cantatas,” with names apparently bor- 
rowed from the backs of cheap yellow-covered books. 

Let it not be thought that I have mis-stated the 
object of the managers of these Conventions. I know 
of more than one instance, where the inhabitants of 
country towns have engaged two celebrated manufac- 
turers of the psalm-tune nostrum, from different 
States, to hold a Convention together, and where each 
of the Doctors of Music brought his own pile or 
psalm-books, his own bundle of glee-books, and his 
own Oratorio or Cantata, and alternated with his 
rival in displaying their merits, while the gathered 
multitude of singers, who had spent time and money 
in the endeavor to satisfy the thirst of their natures 
for music, are forced to follow the rival Professors, in 
their contradictory precepts, exchanging each book 
for its rival as the Professors alternate in command. 

Once, ina small town, the centre of a county, the 
calling of a similar Convention fell into the hands of 
persons who desired, as does the “ Diarist,” to make 
it conduce to the musical benefit of its members. 
They pursued the very plan proposed by the “ Dia- 
rist ’; they procured and practised for some time 

revious to the Convention, good classical music, and 
ooked earnestly forward to the time when the pre- 
ceptor should assist them to feel the greatness and 
give life to the beauties of those noble choruses from 
“Samson” ; but the day arrived, and with the Professor 
came the Professor’s books, and these occupied the 
van, the body, and the rear of the Convention’s time, 
leaving poor Classics to come-in as baggage. 

. Surely, Mr. Diarist, such Conventions will hardly 
aid the great work in which we are both engaged. 

Pur. 
_ ANswerR TO THE Anove.— Why did the people 
in that said country town engage “ Professors” ? 
Why did they not send for a Conductor? Send for a 
man like Zerrahn, or Eckhart. or Southard to direct 
the work they had in hand? Enough good conduct- 
ors may be found. Diarist. 
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The Oratorios. 

The earnest efforts of the Handel and 
Haydn Society to give us four more Oratorio 
programmes, with the invaluable aid of Herr 
Formes, and other artists associated with 
him in New York, have so far been rewarded 
by large, but not by any means overflowing 
audiences. The “ Elijah,” on Saturday even- 
ing, it was our misfortune personally to lose, 
illness preventing our attendance. But all 
accounts agree in representing that the great 
basso, suffering from a cold and the fatigue of 
recent labors, did not give the part of the 
prophet with the same spirit as on his former 
visit; that the choral performance, too, was 
in many parts less effectively inspired; but 
that some of the choruses and all of the 
quartets went better than ever here, and that 
Mme. D’AnGRrI was much admired in the 
contralto (or mezzo soprano) songs, especially 
in the “Angel Trio,” which, as sung this 
time by Mrs. Lone, Mrs. Harwoop and 
herself, made even a finer impression than as 
sung before by boys. 

The “Messiah,” on Sunday evening, we 
did hear, and would not for much have missed 
it. Fores, of course, was the great special 
attraction. He is one of those very few 
singers, who possess the higher qualities of 
the artist in so eminent a degree, who has’ so 
much of the soul and inspiration of the music 
in him, and who conveys it with so much 
truth of feeling, so much power of intellect, 
and such commanding force of voice and per- 
sonal magnetism, that it detracts very little 
from him that he is open to various points of 
technical criticism in detail. In spite of the 
fact that his intonation is not always true (as 
is the case with many ponderous bass voices) ; 
in spite of what we must deem his worst 
fault, the tendency to too much portamento, 
and in spite of still remaining signs of hoarse- 
ness, he delivered the great bass solos of the 
“Messiah” that night with a power and 
grandeur of expression, which we have scarce- 
ly heard approached before. His mere mas- 
tery of the music, to speak of nothing more, 
his executive command of the Handelian pas- 
sages, his power of phrasing, emphasis, and 
light and shade, were very perfect; and the 
grand voice, furnishing such large and palpa- 
ble tone-substance, was all the shaping, plas- 
tic art could want. But then, too, there was 
the informing mind, the equal of which we 
have not had in any singer except Jenny 
Lind. There was the imaginative, vitalizing 
consciousness of what he sang, which colored 
and attempered each note as the sentiment, 
the spirit of the part required. How remark- 
able this in the great descriptive recitative 
and air: For, behold, darkness shall cover the 
earth; The people that walked in darkness, 
&c./ Much is due to the composer; but, in 
the change from the sombre tone of darkness 
to the phrase: have seen a great light, how 
wonderfully his tones brightened ! how vivid, 
lustrous was the enthusiasm of that passage ! 
And there was a whole-souled energy about 
all such passages. Being truly imaginative 
with him, they could not be overdone. In 





his first recitative: Zhus saith the Lord, he 
did “shake the heavens and the earth” with 
a power to make one tremble ; the chaste and 
solemn beauty of: But who may abide, and 
the tremendous prestissimo of: For he is like 
a refiner’s fire, were in admirable contrast ; 
the latter more perfect than his rendering of 
the similar air in “Elijah.” Why do the 
nations rage was executed to a charm, and 
wonderfully effective ; there were strong calls 
for its repetition. The song of the “ Last 
Trumpet,” too, though we think it too mere a 
show-piece for so sublime an oratorio, we 
never heard so well given; in the first notes 
of the introductory recitative: Behold, I tell 
you a mystery! we had another exemplifica- 
tion of this singer’s fine imaginative coloring 
of a note. We have now heard Formes in 
“ Elijah,” the “ Creation,” and the “ Messiah,” 
and our impression is that in the bass songs 
of the last his grand voice and talent find the 
grandest scope. 

Mr. PerRING’s tenor sounded sweeter and 
purer than ever in his opening piece: Com- 
Sort ye, my people. His execution throughout 
was smooth, artistic, chaste, expressive, — 
allowing something of course for the com- 
monplace cadenzas of all English singers. 
His voice is not robust, not great; but in 
such music we have rarely heard a more de- 
lightful artist. Thy rebuke, &c. were given 
with true and beautiful expression. 

We cannot sympathize with all the admira- 
tion felt by some for Mme. D’AnGr1’s large 
tones and dramatic style in the contralto airs 
of the “ Messiah.” The voice is large, and 
also rich; but to our ear not free from a cer- 
tain something unrefined. Her execution, of 
the Rossini passages especially, is admirable ; 
but here, in the pathetic, but chaste melody 
of: He was despised, there was a dramatic 
overdoing of the matter, a sobbing and gasp- 
ing between the phrases, that seemed far 
more like cold stage common-places, than 
like real emotion. It was false art, in that it 
went on the principle of acting out the sor- 
rows, which the song was only intended calm- 
ly to narrate. In O thou that tellest, her 
large tones lent peculiar effect. 

Mrs. Lone was remarkably successful in 
the great song of faith: J know that my Re- 
deemer liveth. In the angel announcements : 
There were shepherds, &c., the time was cer- 
tainly too slow ; the wings (in the violin fig- 
ures) moved very languidly ; otherwise we 
have never heard this singer to better advan- 
tage on the whole. The same of Mrs. WENT- 
WORTH; in spite of that certain childishness 
of voice, which goes with its rare purity and 
sweetness, she conveys the beauty and the 
consolation of such strains as: Se shall feed 
his flock, and But thou didst not leave, in a 
way that wins deep entrance to the feelings 
of all listeners. No one was more heartily 
applauded. 

The effect of the choruses, and the ensem- 
ble generally, was of more than average ex- 
cellence, though not the best we can remem- 
ber. The contralto part was much too feebly 
represented, in respect of numbers, in propor- 
tion to the rest. The “Hallelujah,” however, 
never impressed us more. Some of the 
choruses showed the very careful drill under 
which Mr. Conductor ZERRAHN has lately put 
his forces. But a noteworthy feature, to be 
counted to the advantage of this performance, 
was the introduction and effective rendering 
of certain very important pieces commonly 
omitted. Such were the exceedingly beauti- 
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ful consecutive choruses: Swrely he hath 
borne our grief,and And with his stripes ; the 
highest poetic as well as contrapuntal charm 
is found in the latter. After these choruses, 
the real force and quaintness of: AU we like 
sheep, is for the first time felt. Another 
praiseworthy restoration was that of the an- 
swering quartet and chorus sentences: For 
as by man came death, in Christ shall all be 
made alive, &e. The quartets were finely 
given by the four principal singers, and the 
choral antithesis on the last clause told su- 


perbly. 





The Drama. 


The present season wil! be remembered by mana- 
gers throughout the country as the most disastrous 
ever known. The sudden exhaustion in the public 
funds came so unexpectedly that no provision could 
be made to lessen its effect upon the theatrical world. 
Ample and liberal arrangements for a season of unu- 
sual brilliancy had been made by certain managers in 
the three Northern cities. New plans were laid, new 
enterprises decided upon. The expected increase in 
expenses was to be met by a triple combination of 
leading theatres in Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia, according to which attractive novelties were to 
be presented alternately before the public of each city. 
Everything promised well, but before the season was 
fairly on its way, the financial pressure cast a shadow 
over all, especially darkening the prospects of those 
who live by the provision of public amusement. The 
entire winter was one of managerial discontent ; 
whether in the rapidly reviving interest in gaieties 
there is in store for them a “glorious summer,” is 
yet to be seen. 

In Boston matters have been the same as else” 
where; neither better nor worse. The Boston 
Theatre has been the most afflicted of our places of 
popular resort — if, indeed, that can be called a place 
of popular resort which for so long appeared to be 
sedulonsly shunned by the public. The season 
opened at the appointed time, with a company cer- 
tainly above the average. Various attractions were 
brought forward in rapid succession. Mr. Edwin 
Booth appeared in the second week. In the fifth 
Mr. Charles Mathews came, and added much to his 
own fame, but nothing to the fortunes of the theatre. 
Two months passed away, each successive week wit- 
nessing a steady depletion of the treasury. The 
beautiful ballet troupe was introduced in the tenth 
week. Then, indeed, the audiences began to increase, 
but not sufficiently to counter-balance the enormons 
expenses at that time. After the departure of the 


ballet troupe, a month of dreary desolation ensued. 
Miss Heron, in the eighteenth week, proved a consid- 
erable attraction, but it was reserved for the Ravels, 
in the twentieth week, to awaken an interest thus far 
unseen. For nine wecks they filled the theatre, yet, 
unfortunately, so great are the regular expenses of 
the establishment, the additional outlays requived for 
their visit prevented even then any pecuniarywdvan- 
tage on the side where it was most needed. One 
advantage, however, was gained ;—that of passing 
without positive loss through the most dangerous 
veriod of the year. After the Ravels, came Mr. 
Cowie Boorn again, who succeeded in attracting 
for two weeks larger audiences, perhaps, than could 
have been secured by any other individual performer 
at that time. From our hasty summary we gladly 
step aside a moment to pluck an humble flower and 
throw it in the path of this young and brilliant trage- 
dian. Of all the hosts of aspirants for histrionic 
fame who at this day tread the boards, he alone seems 
destined to attain a splendid eminence. Even now, 
when but just ente upon the tangled path of his 
profession, he justly claims a position so far above all 
other American actors, that only one or two can be 
named with him. In the personation of Shake- 
speare’s characters, which most powerfully test an 
actor’s abilities, Mr. Booth’s genius carries him nobly 
through. The Shakespcarian temple is not defiled, 
but adorned, when he enters it. Two more years of 
such rapid advancement in his art as he has shown 
during the past two, and he will surely stand in the 
front rank of living tragedians. 








The present attraction at the theatre is the curious 
specimen of Mr. Bourcicault’s ‘ contemporaneous 
drama,” “ Jessie Brown, or the Relief of Lucknow” 
a series of effectively constructed scenes selected 
from the events of the Indian war. The chief merit 
of this play is the admirable manner in which it is 
put upon the stage, the scenery and appointments far 
exceeding in magnificence anything ever before seen 
in this city. It has attracted large audiences at the 
Boston Theatre, which now bids fair at least to incur 
no loss for the remainder of the season. 

The Boston Museum has sailed steadily through 
the financial tempest, not unscathed, indeed, but with 
wee gs less difficulty than any theatre in the North. 

here is a wonderfully firm and capable hand at the 
managerial helm. r. Kimball, it would seem, has 
found that philosopher’s stone which ensures fixed 
fortune even in his dubious vocation. There are rea- 
sons, which ap on examination, for his unvarying 
success. At another time the examination shall be 
made. 

The Howard Atheneum—it is singular, by the 
way, that two of our theatres should seek to conceal 
themselves under an assumed name —has been 
closed the winter long, with the exception of a ridi- 
culous attempt at a season of a few weeks, of which 
the less said the better. It has recently opened with 
the brightest auspices, under the management of Mr. 
and Mrs. Barrow. As now conducted, the Howard 
deserves to prosper. The company is remarkably 
complete, and equal to almost any requirements, as 
has been shown. The plan adopted by Mr. Barrow, 
— a new one, and one which will probably carry suc- 
cess with it, — we must touch upon hereafter. 

These are the only theatrical reminiscences of the 
season worth alluding to. There have been at the 
National Theatre some representations alike disgrace- 
ful to the stage and to the city which permits them. 
These have recently given place to a circus exhibi- 
tion, and it is said that the control of the theatre has 
just been assumed by a gentleman who will endeavor 
to redeem its character. The task isa severe one, 
but is worth attempting. 

ES At ee 

Concerts.—Since our last there have been several concerts. 
Tilness has prevented our attending any of them except the 
annual Benefit of the Menpetssonn Quintetts CUB, which, 
we are sorry to say, had but thin audience, although both pro- 
gramme and performance were of a very high order. We hope 
to speak more at length of it next week. The others have been 
that of the Sr. Cecma Society, on Saturday evening; the 
Wednesday Afternoon Concert, at the Music Hall, of which the 
larger features were Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, and the 
Tannhatiser Overture; and a private farewell entertainment 
given by Mrs. E. A. Wentwortn, to some of her friends, at 
Chickering’s, more especially in compliment to the bers of 
the society worshipping at King’s Chapel. This we were very 
sorry to lose. Mrs. Wentworth sails for Europe in the Vander. 
bilt, from New York, to-day. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


This evening the Hanpet anp Haypn Socrety 
give the third of their grand Oratorio performances. 
The first part will be miscellaneous, giving a chance 
to hear the glorious organ of Herr Formes in three 
famous bass songs, to-wit: Jn diesen heiligen Hallen, 
from the Zanberflite; Schubert’s ‘ Wanderer,” and 
an air from Figaro. Mr. Coorer’s admirable violin- 
ism also will be heard. For the second part we are 
to have, for the first time, Mendelssohn’s sublime 
“ Hymn of Praise,” of which the first half is an or- 
chestral Symphony in three noble movements, and 
the second half grand choruses and orchestra, with 
— solos for tenor and sopranos. The hearer 
should prepare himself by reading the analysis com- 
menced in our last, and concluded in this week’s 
paper. To-morrow evening, the “ Creation” will be 
again performed, giving another opportunity to hear 
the famous low D of Formes. Mrs. Lone, Mrs. 
Harwoop and Mr. Perrine take the other parts. 
: The Germanta Minitary Bann, whose 
new organization in the much desired form of a reed 
Band, of thirty instruments, we heralded with joy a 
few weeks since, announce a first Concert at the 
Music Hall for next Saturday evening. Let every 
one, who has grown weary of the age of brass, attend 
and lend his countenance to this good movement. 

The eleventh and last but one of the Afternoon 
Concerts of the OrncHESTRAL Union will take place 
next Wednesday. 


We heard some rare music on the morning of 
Good Friday, at the house of a gentleman in this 
city, who provides a refined pleasure for himself and 


his friends by private quartet performances of classi- 
cal music once a week the winter through. To this 
end he employs four of our best resident artists : 











Messrs. Ecknarpt, Weir Fries, Scuvurtze and 
Suck, who compose as perfect a quartet as we have 
listened to in Boston. On this occasion we had a 
Fugue by Mozart; a religious Andante out of one 
of Beethoven’s latest Quartets (‘in modo Lydico”’), 
profoundly beautiful and solemn ; He ‘was despised, 
and Behold and see if there be any sorrow, from Han- 
del’s “ Messiah,” the air being most feelingly sung in 
the one by the viola, in the other by the ’cello ; and 
finally the introduction, and all the seven Sonatas of 
that famous old work, Haydn’s “ Seven last words on 
the Cross.” These were all slow, grave movements, 
but appropriate to the day, and for the most part 
very beautiful. 


The London Musical World devotes three or four 
columns to us again — part complimentary, and part 
friendly warning against German critics ; thereby 
hangs a —— queue (in German, Zopff). We shall 
consider the matter at due length... . They have 
found out that the mother of Laniacue was Irish. 
. . » What wonderful instruction books are written 
now-a-days for musical beginners! We opened one 
and found the “ Anvil Chorus” arranged for flute 
solo! 


The music-lovers in Salem, in Providence, in Wor- 
cester, &c., have enjoyed in turn the splendors of the 
Formes constellation this week, in the interim be- 
tween the Oratorios in Boston. . Last Tues” 
day evening the young ladies of the ‘ Mendelssohn 
Musical Institute,” in Pittsfield, Mass., gave a Soirée, 
under the direction of their zealous principal, Mr. 
Epwarp B. Oriver. In the programme we notice 
five Sonatas: (in E b, by Hummel; in D, by Beet- 
hoven ; Op. 36, by Clementi; in C, by Kuhlau ; and 
Fantasia and Sonata, by Mozart); a Song without 
Words, by Mendelssohn; a Fantasia (‘“ Winter’s 
Tale ”) by Oesten ; Polonaise, by Weber ; and Songs 
by Mendelssohn, Schubert, Abt, Kalliwoda, and 
Meyerheer. Certainly an example worthy to be held 
up to all seminaries where music is professed! We 
hear that the performance reflected great credit on 
both teachers and pupils. We read of our 
whilom tenor, Mr. ARTHURSON, as giving a third 
Soirée Musicale in Montreal, assisted by amateur 
pupils ; the selections were “ from the oldest masters.” 


The “ Mvsarp Monster Concerts” at the New 
York Academy of Music commence on Monday eve- 
ning, to be continued every evening for one month. 
Ullman blows his biggest trumpets in the newspapers. 
They will be the “ grandest, completest, most colossal” 
concerts ever known on this side the ocean. He has 
found his twenty liveried waiters, his “ prepossessing’”’ 
Naiads of exhaustless tea and coffee fountains, his 
twenty boys in fancy uniforms to sell the evening 
papers ; he also invites you to the light of ‘“ twenty- 
five monster candelabras,” to the downy ease of ‘one 
hundred sofas,” and what not. Then the orchestra 
numbers one hundred and twenty instruments ! includ- 
ing “60 first-rate violins, 30 contra basses and ’cellos, 
9 trombones and 20 drums!” besides the usual wind 
and brass. Such is the outfit for one of Musard’s 
“ Monster Quadrilles.” We are nothing if not mon- 
strous in these days. There is to be a “‘ Comic Cattle 
Show Quadrille ” and an “ Explosion of the Malakoff 
Quadrille.” Musard brings with him famous solo- 
players from Paris ; and THaLBerG, D’Anert, &e., 
are to take part in the opening. To be sure, this is 
Musard _fi/s, and not Musard the founder of this nice 
and quiet little classical style of concert that wears 
his name. The father laid down the baton in ’42, 
and since then the present Musard has reigned in 
Paris, and is the only Musard known to the Parisian 
of to-day ; — all this has Mr. Ullman taken pains to 
prove ata whole column’s length by documents in 
the newspapers, silencing malicious hints about the 
identity of his lion. They do say, however, that the 
real Musard concert hails from Bohemia ; perhaps all 
our readers are not so well booked up in Geography 
as to be aware that Bohemia is in Paris. . . . Ullman 
has already sent up the signal balloon of his next 
grand ascent : He has engaged London LuMtey with 
all his troupe, including PrccoLontt, and the new 
tenor G1UGLINI, to come over here next autumn. . . 
The “ Hutchinson Family,” re-organized, are giving 
more of their “hearty, homely,” popular concerts in 
New York, at Mozart Hall. . . . Bach’s triple Con- 
certo is to be played at Messrs. Mason & Thomas’s 
Matinée to-day by the three pianists, SCHARFENBERG, 
Timm and Witiram Mason... . The “ Haydn 
Quartet ” is the name of a new Club for Chamber 
Music, formed in Brooklyn, under the lead of Tnx- 
opORE HaGEN. 


In Philadelphia, MareTzeK’s Opera troupe con- 
cluded their first subscription series on Monday and 
Wednesday nights, with L’Elisir d@ Amore and Lucia, 
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the principal parts being sustained by LacRanee, 
Gasser, BricNout, Gasparoni and Assoni. The 
small audiences thus far have been ascribed in part 
to the want of novelty ; but an immense subscription 
was anticipated for the new series of ten nights, which 
was to commence last evening, with J Puritant, the 
great baritone Ronconr at last appearing as Sir 
George Walton. ‘“ William Tell” is to be given on 
Monday: this we really envy the Philadelphians. 
The Prophéte, “ North Star,” “ Huguenots, &c., are 
expected to follow. Other members of the troupe 
are GAZZANIGA, ADELAIDE Puituips, D’Anert, 
Amopio, &. Fitzgerald says: “ the Brignoli of to- 
day is as superior to the Brignoli of 1855, as Formes 
is to the average of bassi.’ . Mr. Senrz’s 
orchestra, at their “Germania Rehearsals,” have 
reached the point of giving a Symphony entire ; they 
have played Mozart’s “Jupiter,” in C. . . . The 
“ Harmonia Sacred Music Society” gave their thir- 
tieth concert (second of the season) last Monday 
evening, assisted by Mr. Frazer, the tenor. The 
programme was miscellaneous. 

A Philadelphia paper gives us the information that 
“Mr. Ullman is negotiating for the Howard Athe- 
nxum, Boston, with a view of giving, a series of 
Italian De with Lagrange, D’‘Angri, Formes, 
Gassier, &c.” Ye these same artists are just now 
sailing under the Naretzek co.ors. There is a rumor, 
also, that the two high a.nd mighty powers have 
joined hands and reived to cut Boston altogether ! 

Master Painr, a young pianist, has been gratifying 
the musical people of Portland, Me. with a series of 
concerts (to the end, we infer, of bridging the way to 


a higher Musical education in Europe.) The last 
time he was assisted by the Orchestral Union, under 
Mr. Korzscumar, by two bands, Miss Jenny 
Spare, the singer, and several instrumental 
solists. 





From my Diary. (New Series, No. 2.) 

April 6. — I met a gentleman on Sunday, who told 
me of the desire expressed by one of our best patrons 
of all good music, a gentleman of the highest cul- 
ture, for something similar to the historical concerts 
of Dresden, Berlin, and London. It is not a new 
suggestion, as the volumes of Dwight’s Journal will 
testify. I know of but one attempt to give a concert 
of this class in Boston, viz., that given by Mr. Cutler 
with the choir of the Church of the Advent, last 
year, and which was not so successful in a pecuniary 
point of view, as to invite its repetition. There is 
one way in which something might be effected, and 
the lovers of solid, old church music gratified — but 
is it practicable ? 

Let us draw a fancy sketch. 

The Handel & Haydn Society, through its govern- 
ment, organizes an adequate orchestra and takes 
upon itself the risk of undertaking a series of con- 
certs similar to those of the “ Gewandhaus” in 
Leipzig, or of the “Sternsche Gesangverein,” in 
Berlin. The public comes forward liberally and 
agrees to furnish means for a fair trial of the experi- 
ment— that is, so many tickets are subscribed for as 
will ensure the society against loss. 

The Society agrees on its part to give a series of 
ten Symphony Concerts on alternate Saturday even- 
ings, and a certain number of performances of Ora- 
torios in the course of the season. At each of the 
Symphony Concerts a portion of the Society — so 
many as have the time and musical taste to induce 
them to join this extra choir — will perform cantatas 


and choral music of various styles and eras. Under 
some such arrangement there would be ample oppor- 
tunity for the production of specimens of the works 
of Palestrina, Durante, Leo, Lasso, and their contem- 
poraries. Extracts from the secular works of Han- 
del, Bach, Gluck, and Hasse, could occasionally be 
given ; indeed two or three performances might be 
modelled upon the London “ Ancient Concerts ” — 
for so many years a leading feature in the music of 
that city. 

Smith —like X in Algebra —a name denoting an 
unknown individual, intends to leave two or three 
hundred thousands by-and-by in trust for the support 
of concerts and good music generally, as Lowell left 
funds for the lecturing institute. Until Smith does 
this, I fear we shall hear no Palestrina or Lotti music, 
unless the fancy sketch above becomes a reality. 





Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Aprit 6.— Mr. Sarrer has given 
two more concerts, for which the programmes were 
rather more mixed than was accordant with good 
taste. At the first, he played, alone, the Zannhduser 
Overture, astonishing anew even those who had heard 
it before. His rendering of two or three of Mend- 
elssohn’s “ Songs without Words” was not particu- 
larly satisfactory ; the spirit was wanting, and the 
performance of the “ Spring Song,” with which he 
answered an encore, could bear no comparison with 
that of more than one other artist. Bach’s “ Triple 
Concerto” was marred in its effect by the prepon- 
derance of the pianos over the string-quartet; the 
pianos were again some of Steinway’s noisy ones, 
and did not go well together. Messrs. GoLpBECK 
and Pycnowski assisted Mr. Satter at these instru- 
ments, while Messrs. MoLLENHAUER, No tt, Ets- 
FELD and BereGNer played the quartet accompani- 
ment. Mr. Mollenhauer gave us two of his tricksy 
and elaborate violin solos, of which one grows heartily 
tired by degrees; and Miss Anpem, with her fine, 
clear, though cold voice, and indifferent manner, was 
the vocalist of the evening. The last number of the 
programme was a Grande paraphrase des Huguenots, 
played and composed by Mr. Satter, which abounded 
in difficulties, but was rather deficient in beauty. It 
called forth, nevertheless, a storm of applause and a 
vehement encore. To this Mr. Satter replied with 
— tell it not in Gath !— nothing more nor less than 
“Yankee Doodle”! An ingenious representation of 
it, to be sure, with a very natural imitation of the 
drum and fife, &.— but “how are the mighty 
fallen”! Bach and “ Yankee Doodle” in the same 
ranks! Mr. Satter’s second concert was similar in 
quality. 

Saturday before last the Academy was crowded to 
overflowing, and chiefly with ladies, in honor of the 
last operatic performance of Cart Formes, who 
sang for the first and only time at a Matinée. The 
pretty little opera of ‘“ Martha” was performed, 
with the usual merits and defects, and the same cast 
as earlier in the winter, except that Mme. JoHANNSEN 
made the heroine, instead of Lagrange, and, though 
her voice is fresher, was inferior in her acting. 
Mason’s Matinée, which took place at the same time 
presented a very attractive programme. A quartet 
(in D) by Mozart ; Schumann’s Andante and Varia- 
tions for two pianos (in which Mr. Timm assisted 
Mr. Mason) ; a Scherzo and Trio from a Quartet by 
Cherubini; and the Andante and Variations from 
Schubert’s posthumous Quatuor. The performance 
of these compositions was very fine; in fact, this 
quartet party are fast coming up to that of the Eis- 
feld, and if the latter often play as carelessly as they 
did in the Schumann Quartet at their last concert 
(which I forgot to mention), the former may soon be 
beyond them. 

Monday and Wednesday night Fry’s “ Leonora ” 
was given. By a glimpse which I caught of the 
Journal (my copy has not yet reached me,) I see that 
you have had a notice of it; not having read it 
through, I do not know how far it enters into details. 
I will say, therefore, what I have heard, that the opera 
is full of pleasing melodies, but also full of reminis- 
cences ; and that it is almost as impossible to execute 
as the Stabat Mater of the same composer. As a 
specimen, I was told that in one of the choruses the 
Sopranos have to commence on the high C! 

On Thursday “ the Huguenots ” was given for the 
last time, and with that performance the opera closed, 
to make room for Mons. Musarp and his concerts. 
This gentleman, by the by, is the innocent cause of a 
deal of trouble to poor Mr. Ullman. The adver- 
tisements in our daily papers will give you sufficient 
information on that score, however. There were two 
attractive concerts on Tuesday night, though it was 
not hard to choose between them. At the one Pau. 








JULIEN made his farewell appearance. Owing to the 
counter attraction, he had but a slim audience ; but, 
according to all accounts, those who heard him were 
delighted. The other was the performance of the 
“ Messiah,” at the Academy. This did not eqnal 
the one on Christmas night. Formes, it is true, 
was equally good, and Carapori even better, but the 
tenor was far inferior to Mr. Perring, and Mme. 
d’Anort rather risked the reputation she had acquired 
quired as a singer of sacred music. The choruses 
were below criticism. An enlivening scene occurred 
during the evening; the “trumpet aria” was vocifer- 
ously encored — but Mr. AnscuuTz attempted to 
proceed with the following chorus. But the audience 
were not to be cheated out of their pleasure, they 
drowned the orchestra completely with fimult. Mr. 
Anschiitz, after several endeavors to ‘go on, turned 
to the andience and said in an excited tone: “ Gentel- 
men and ladies ? it is nevare de costome to repeat de 
sackred moosic!” But the “ gentelmen and ladies ” 
did not care for the “ costome,” and noisily called for 
the trumpet aria. Mr. Anschiitz listened a while, 
growing more and more wrathy, and finally flung 
down his baton and walked off the stage. At this 
there was some consternation, a as some of 
the solo singers and chorists followed. But the storm 
broke out anew, and with increased fury. 
Formes sat still, the while, laughing in his sleeve, and 
evidently enjoying the scene. At length a gentleman 
appeared : probably the president of the Harmonic 
Society, and addressed the audience in the politest 
terms, saying that they were always happy to repeat 
any number which pleased the audience, but that in 
this case, they must beg the indulgerjce of the latter, 
as the trumpet accompaniment to the aria in question 
was so difficult that it was impossible for the perfor- 
mer to go through it again. This speech was duly 
applauded, Mr. Anschiitz re-ap eek smunel his 
baton, and the oratorio p ed, I rejoice to say, 
without further interruption. 

What say you to this specimen of the manners of 
our public? I must confess that I have been almost 
ashamed to give it you! Such demonstrations, too, 
so particularly inappropriate to the character of the 
music that was being performed! In Europe a very 
good rule exists, of not even allowing applause at 
oratorios — much less encores. People who come to 
hear sacred music are expected to behave quietly. I 
am very glad that Mr. Anschiitz carried his point in 
this case. te 





FrorEnce, ITaty, Fes., 1858.—In Florence, as 
I have observed in a previous letter, the great ma- 
jority of the performing musicians are very young 
men and boys ; and these chiefly make up the orches- 
tras. The pay given is very trifling—only a few 
pauls a night — and the rehearsals are not paid for at 
all. The musicians forming the military bands are 
also young men, and very many of these performed 
on their respective wind instruments in the various 
orchestras during the evenings. The best musicians 
in the city, solo performers especially, are attached to 
the court; but the pay of even the most eminent does 
not amount to over eight dollars a month; for the 
rest, they eke out a subsistence by giving lessons and 
performing at private concerts, at the houses of the 
wealthy Florentines and strangers. The operatic 
singers algo are paid very small salaries, but it is 
always the custom for the prima donna, and tenor, to 
have regularly signed contracts, professing to engage 
their services for the season at certain high rates. 
These serve a purpose similar to the “ characther ” ot 
an Irish servant girl, and are only used to exhibit to 
any manager wanting their service elsewhere, while in 
reality their salary is probably but one-half of that 
named in the contract. 

Florence is particularly noted in the musical cir- 
cles as being productive of performers of eminence on 
wind instruments. The best Florentine flutist has 
recently been appointed flutist to the Emperor of 
Russia. There is one Pimponr here, who does 
wonders, may miracles, upon the trombone, perform- 
ing the most florid and difficult variations, and pro- 
ducing tones as delicate as those of the flute. On dit 
that Jullien has declared that should he engage Pim- 
boni, his auditors would never want to listen to any one 
else. This Pimboni has a brother, Primponr number 
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two, who is a Titan upon the clarionet. The best 
French horn is Signor Paox1, who is attached to the 
Tuscan court, and is acknowledged on all sides to be 
the first maestro on his instrument in Italy. His 
Florentine friends assert that he is superior to V1- 
vier. From a personal acquaintance with Signor 
Paoli, I can attest his merits as a remarkable and 
expressive performer, and his Method for the Horn, 
published by Ricordi of Milan, proves that he knows 
how to write about his instrument as well as to play 
on it. 

Though Verpt is the ascendant musical star here, 
as in all Italy, yet he does not entirely eclipse the old 
masters. The Florentine Philharmonic Society fre- 
quently produce the works of Beethoven, Mozart, 
and Haydn; and the chamber quartets of classical 
writers are often performed at the private concerts 
frequently given here by prominent music-teachers 
and their pupils. The most successful piano-forte 
teacher here in Italian Florence, is Prof. Krauss, a 
German gentieman whose acquaintance I had the 
pleasure of making. Ile has been a resident of Flor- 
ence eighteen years, during ten of which he has offi- 
ciated as organist of the English church ; but his 
instrument is a very inferior one, not at all calculated 
to exhibit the real ability of the performer. 

Of church music in Florence little can be said. 
On the high festivals of the church, the services ot 
operatic artists are obtained, but on ordinary occa- 
sions, the music is inferior. There are no eminent 
organists and no really good organs. Enter a Flor- 
entine church, and you will hear some rambling, 
florid performances, upon an organ with a sharp, 
cutting tone, but wholly devoid of that solemn gran- 
deur, which we generally associate with this Milton 
of instruments, and which in the English cathedrals 
is found in its most glorious development. The 
organs in this city are (with the exception of that in 
the English church), destitute of swell-pedals, and no 
really beautiful effects can be produced. As to fugue- 
playing, it seems to be almost unknown. 

TROVATOR. 

Romer, Marcn 8.— Of course during Lent, all 
operatic performances are abandoned and Rome 
becomes as utterly unmusical a place as you need 
wish to see. There have been a few concerts given 
by the tenor Garpont, the soprano Gass1Er, and 
some others of the opera company. The price of 
tickets was $1.50, and the programme consisted of a 
few operatic selections. These concerts have been 
given at the residences of some of the Italian nobility, 
and to all intents and purposes may be considered as 
private soireés. 

Indeed, I have been very much surprised to see 
how little real musical taste there seems to be in 
Rome — a hand organ is a rarity —there are but two 
or three music stores in the city — pianofortes are not 
in as many families as in an American city of the 
same size, and there is little to show me T am in 
the land of music —the very home of Apollo. 
Sometimes I hear a few jolly young men in the eve- 
ning roaring one or two staves of Trovatore or 
Norma, but as this is perhaps the only music they 
have ever heard, their performance exhibits no more 
real love for music than the untutored efforts of some 
New York or Boston rowdy, who staggers home, 
singing “ Nelly Bly” or “ Root, Hog, or die”! 

Luckily people don’t come to Rome to hear music. 
It is the eye rather than the ear that is to be gratified 
in the Imperial City ; and where there are so many to 
see, one can endure very easily the absence of all 
orchestral or vocal harmonics. 

Among my daily strolls amid the Art galleries of 
Rome, I very frequently include the gallery of busts 
of distinguished Italians in the Capitol. There, in 
some half a dozen rooms, are all the great men of 
modern Italy —for the old fogeys of classic times, 
there is a separate gallery. 








Among these fine busts I particularly remember of 
musical men, Paesiello, with a grand, statesmanlike 
head — Cimarosa, common-place and pug-nosed — 
Zingarelli, with a head like Webster. Of artists, 
sculptors and architects, there are Fra Angelico, with 
a sweet, benign face, full of love and kindness — Fra 
Bartolomeo, much the same kind of features, but 
more dignified — Perugino, with smiling lips and 
long waving hair — Giotto, deep and reflective — Da 
Vince and Benvenuto Cellini, looking singularly 
alike with their quaint caps and long beards — Andrea 
del Sarto, young, romantic and beautiful, such as 
might have been the sleeping Endymion — Rafael, 
looking as Rafael alone looks — Domenichino, who, 
instead of being the devout old man one would seem 
to expect after seeing such a work as his “ Commu- 
nion of St. Jerome,” is young and graceful, looking 
like Charles the I. — Brunelleschi, old and ugly — 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, heavy and ponderous, not at all 
as if he could descend to minute and laborious detail, 
as manifested in his famous doors at the Florence 
Baptistery — Antonio Raimondo of Bologna, from 
whom Ary Scheffer seems to have taken the model 
for his heads of Christ in his Consolator and other 
pictures. Of writers there are Metastasio, with a 
hooked nose, looking more like an avaricious old 
miser than a poet — Alfieri, deep and determined — 
Dante, as Dante alone looks, he and Rafael being 
each a type of peculiar beauty — Goldoni, fat-faced 
and funny, the very ideal of a comedy writer. Per- 
haps, all things considered, the handsomest man of 
all was Pietro da Cortona, a painter of merit, if not 
of the first rank. Michael Angelo is old and wrin- 
kled, but there is a Miltonic grandeur about his fea- 
tures. It is singular that amid this collection, so few 
musicians should be found. 

Perhaps the most impressive time to see St. Peters 
is near sunset, when the setting sun sends in his rays 
so that they quite illuminate the interior of that 

¥ wondrous dome 
To which Diana’s marvel was a cell.” 

During Lent the musical services held at Vespers on 
Friday and Sunday evenings are peculiarly attractive. 
These services take place in one of the side chapels, 
and a short time before the hour of commencing, you 
see fat, oily men of God, dressed in violet and white, 
and red and black, waddle slowly in and take their 
accustomed seats. The musicians are in a gallery, 
and of course they are the real attraction. The music 
performed, though florid and Italian, is not operatic. 
Paesiello, Zingarelli, Cherubini supply the repertoire 
rather than Bellini, Verdi or Rossim. The organ 
stands in a niche, behind the singers’ gallery. 

At these vespers I hear frequently the castrati, 
peculiar, I believe, to Rome. Their voice is that of 
a rich mezzo-soprano, but the effect would be better 
were the performers invisible, as it seems rather out 
of place to see a stalwart man performing the roulades 
and flourishes generally considered the exclusive 
property of a prima donna. They also make use of 
boys in this choir as in the English Cathedrals, and 
the lads sing like Cherubim and Seraphim. One in 
particular I remember, whose wild, quaint voice is 
heard with a startling effect amid the melancholy 
movements of a minor Miserere. He sings with ex- 
quisite taste, and I have heard him perform a solo — 
the Stabat Mater dolorosa—in a manner that has 
brought tears to the eyes of many of the listeners 
present. 

It is beautiful to see how night gradually settles in 
St. Peter’s, while the lights that are burning night 
and day around the altar seem to grow brighter, and 
Canova’s kneeling statue of Pius VI., that occupies 
the most sacred spot in the church, seems like some 
ghost haunting the place it loved when an inhabitant 
of earth. The people strolling about St. Peter’s 
seem smaller at this time than ever, and when the 
custodian warns them that the church is to be closed 
for the night, every one departs with a feeling of 











regret, unwilling to leave a spot, that, at all times 
glorious and attractive, is at this hour doubly enchan- 
ting. 

Oftentimes, Iam undecided whether to spend the 
vesper hour of Friday evenings at St. Peter’s or at 
the Coliseum : for at each of these places, that only 
resemble each other in the circumstance of being both 
now devoted to the worship of the same God, the 
services on these occasions are deeply iuteresting. It 
is difficult to decide which is the most imposing, the 
rich harmonies of the Papal choir at St. Peter’s or 
the simple chant of the multitude, as they leave the 
old Roman ruin, following the uplifted cross, and 
singing a simple and oft-reiterated strain, in which 
the words “Santa croce”’ are alone clearly distin- 
guishable. Both of these scenes are peculiar to 
Rome. TROVATOR. 


Special Hotices. 


DESCRITIVE LIST OF THE 
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VOCAL, WITH PIANO .ACCCMPANIMENT. 


Mothers of New England—Batiad. J. Haynes. 
A simple melody, tastefully arranged. 
V’'ll go with thee to thy Island Home—Song. 
One of six plaintive songs—pretty. 
Childhood’s Home—Song. E. C. Bigelow. 
Descriptive of home scenes. Quite easy. 
My Happy Fireside—Song and Chorus. Avery. 
A new song by the successful composer of ‘ The 
Fairy Dell,” ‘* Come take a sail,” &e. 
The Storm King. F. Laurence. 
A bold and spirited song, well calculated for Con- 
certs, and intended for a baritone voice. 
Father and Mother. J. H. McNaughton. 
A capital song for the home circle. 
Come to me, dearest. L. O. Emerson. 
A decided love song, full of sentiment, pathos and 
tenderness; the words are beautiful, and the 
music appropriate. 
Three little kittens lost their mittens. Fory. 
A charming and amusing song or duett for the 
young, with a spirited vignette representing the 
kittens and their mother, in two tableaux. This 
song has been performed at children’s concerts 
with great success. 
Willie and I. S. B. Ball. 
A favorite Sunday School Song, with a pleasing illus- 
tration representing a boy and girl on their way to 
Sabbath School. The words and music are excel- 
lent. This song has been repeatedly sung at Sun- 
day School Conventions, Monthly Concerts, &c., 
Quite easy. 
Marion Lee—Ballad. H. G. Thompson. 
Every one has heard, and few but have admired the 
song of *‘ Lilly Dale.” This ballad is by the same 
author, and in the same sweet and pathetic vein. 
Lord God of Abraham—from Oratorio of Elijah. 
One of the noble songs performed by Herr Formes in 
that Oratorio. 
The Hunter’s Lament, and Spring is coming. 
Two Songs composed by A. Koepper. 
Graceful compositions, and every way adap for 
the parlor. 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC FOR PIANO. 
Bunte Reihe—Mazurka, Minuett, Scherzo, and 
Dance. F. Liszt. 
Somewhat difficult, but very desirable. 


La Campanella. 
Rhapsodie. F. Spindler. 
March de la Reine. J. Ascher. 
Not very difficult, but brilliant. showy and effective 
—a class of music not easy to find. No one will 
regret adding either of the above to their stock. 
Florentine Polka. Godfroid. 
Souvenir d’ Affection. S. F. A. 
Six Cords of Wood Polka. C. Mayer, Jr. 
Laura Polka. C. Miszner. 
Waverley Schottisch. C. Gustave Fitze. 


Starlight  “ 
Louise A. Denton. 
“« 


Sparrow Waltz. 
Linnet = 
ar ened Waltz. F.. Langquth. 
ese pieces are easy, pleasing and of a popular class. 
Battle March of Priests in “Athalia,” for eight 
hands on two pianos, arranged by A. Dorn. 
One of a Series published for the convenience of Semi- 
naries and Classes in Music. 
Home again—varied. Chas. Grobe. 
Dearest spot on earth to me is home—varied. “ 
late arrangements of the ever successful and 
agreeable Grobe. The brilliancy and originality of 
the variations will make them as successful as his 
“Shells of Ocean,” the popularity of which has 
never been excelled. 
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